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BISHOP'S GLEES. 

By G. A. Macfarren. 

(Continued from page 38S.) 

"Here! slaves," for four ladies' voices, with ac- 
companiment, is from Aladdin. A stronger token 
need not be sought of the undramatic character 
of Bishop's genius, than the present piece ; the 
genii of the wonderful lamp answer to Aladdin's 
magical summons, who first wonders at their 
glittering appearance, and then commands them 
to the task for which he has called them ; but 
there is no distinction of character in the music 
assigned to the master and to the slaves, or in 
that set to his words of wonder and of command. 
Melodious smoothness gives agreeable effect to 
the always pleasing vocal combination, but the 
music has no other interest. Was it that the 
composer was utterly indifferent to distinctive 
character in music, and the appropriateness of 
this to his personages and to their situations — the 
first essential in dramatic writing — or what else 
could have induced him in the present, as in 
every similar instance of a piece embodying a 
dramatic action, to suppress, in his Complete 
Collection, the names of the individuals repre- 
sented, and every direction that might make the 
purport of the piece intelligible ? 

" Hark, the solemn distant bell !" a Monody 
on the consort of George III., Queen Charlotte, 
who died in 1818: it is for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, tenor, and bass, with accompaniment, and 
presents little for blame, and less for admiration. 
Censure might drop the balance from her hand 
while falling asleep over the performance. 

" Hark ! the midwatch bell," for soprano, 
two tenors, and bass, with accompaniment, seems 
to be from some dramatic piece — judging by the 
words, rather than the music — the name of which 
I cannot trace. Bishop made not his repu- 
tation by pieces such as this, nor by such will he 
retain it. 

" In an hour, or so," is a Quartett for soprano, 
two tenors, and bass, with accompaniment, from 
The Rencontre. It is graceful, but suffers 
greatly from the absence of all indication of who 
is who among the singers, and what is what in 
the circumstances they discuss — being a dramatic 
dialogue which signifies nothing when nothing is 
explained, and, thus detached, must therefore 
be insignificant. 

" If in these wilds," for two sopranos, mezzo- 
soprano, and bass, with accompaniment, (the 
second soprano appearing only in the final move- 
ment), is from Edward the Black Prince. As 
the drama whence this is extracted is forgotten, 
and as the words refer to no historical incident 
that is known, one tries in vain to fancy the 



situation in which the piece could occur, and is 
at a loss therefore to estimate the fitness of the 
music ; apart from the verses, — which hinder 
rather than help the effect — this is better than 
some things in the collection, regarded from a 
technical point of view, and less good than many. 

" Haste, let us leave," for alto, two tenors, 
and bass, with accompaniment, is from Cortez. 
If, as we gather from the words, this presents 
the faithlessness to themselves, to their purpose, 
and to their leader, of the companions of the 
great conqueror of Mexico, we may justly admire 
that so truly an interesting piece of music can 
have been suggested by a theme so uninviting. 

"Hart and hind," for alto, two tenors, and 
bass, doubled occasionally in chorus, with accom- 
paniment, is from Maid Marian. The popu- 
larity of this Glee well attests its worth ; the same 
racy spirit that penetrates " The Chough and 
Crow," and "Mynheer Vandunck," gives like 
vitality to its strains, and communicates their 
animation equally to those who sing and those 
who hear it. It is in a piece of general broad 
coloring like the present, rather than in one 
illustrating individual character, that Bishop 
found a congenial theme — one that kindled his 
happiest thoughts and stimulated his skill in 
their treatment. This fact, of which in these 
remarks I have repeatedly noted the evidence, 
shows his genius to have been of a theatrical, 
not a dramatic nature, ennabling him to repre- 
sent groups but not persons, dispositions but 
not feelings, customs but not passions ; your 
forester, your toper, your gipsy, your bandit, 
your serenader, and your mourner, have each, as 
a class, been graphically delineated by our lyrical 
limner, who, so completely as he succeeded in 
this application of his powers, still failed when 
he attempted the nice distinctions of dramatic 
portraiture. 

" Illusive hope," for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass, with accompaniment, is 
from the Circassian Bride. It is trivial and 
commonplace, and thus adds nothing to the 
regret for the calamity of the burning of the 
theatre that closed the career of the opera to 
which the piece belongs, on the night of its 
production. 

" Listen, he must be near," for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, alto, two tenors, and bass, with accom- 
paniment, is from Maid Marian. The merit 
of this piece is quite akin to that of the others 
from the same opera that have been noticed 
above, while in character it excellently contrasts 
them ; the words are emphatically declaimed, 
the voices and the instruments add each to the 
effect of the other, and indeed this may be 
classed among Bishop's best pieces. 

" The Chough and Crow," for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, and bass, with chorus of soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass (which also is compressed to suit 
the three solo voices), and with accompaniment, 
is from Guy Mannering. The wide celebrity 
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of this justifies private opinion of its excellence, 
and warrants the assertion that it is Bishop's 
masterpiece ; not that a conscientious censor 
should lean on other judgment for support of his 
own ; but that, finding the universal voice con- 
current in his conviction of the merit of a work, 
he may refer to such occasional coincidence 
between the world's estimate and that which he 
has formed of familiar pieces, as confirming his 
strictures upon less known productions. Tune- 
fulness of the whole, melodiousness of all the 
parts, clearness of the harmony, and happy 
declamation, and, indeed, illustration of the 
words — virtues that flower the composer's path 
to immortality — are especially conspicuous in 
the piece under notice, and endear it alike to 
executants and listeners. Very few concerted 
vocal pieces have, so often as this, been heard 
in public, and none, I thoroughly believe, have 
been so frequently essayed in private ; much as 
it has been heard, it has never grown tedious, 
and much as it will yet be heard, it can never 
become stale. 

" Maiden fair, a word I pray," a trio for so- 
prano, tenor, and bass, with accompaniment, is 
from The Romance, of a day. It is playful, far 
more faithful to the situation on the stage than 
many of the composer's should-be dramatic 
pieces, and likely to please those to whom music 
of greater pretension would be unintelligible. 

" Tender confiding woman," a trio for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and tenor, with accompaniment, 
is from Clari. Smoothness, rather than saliency, 
is its characteristic ; but the words — a warning to 
the heroine against her seducer — would be more 
repugnant were they less incomprehensible. 

" Return, return," a Trio for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, and tenor, with accompaniment, is from 
Home, sweet Home ! The insipidity of the 
commencement is redeemed by the very pretty 
vocal effect in the coda — which coda, like some 
animals' tails, is worth more than the whole body; 
here, the sustaining of one of the voices, while 
the others, in passages of thirds or sixths, mock 
the chime of distant bells, is just what every 
hearer can understand, and what every one ac- 
cordingly will admire. 

" listen, 'tis the nightingale," a Trio for two 
sopranos and tenor, with accompaniment (of 
course, imitating the bird), is from Native Land. 
It has nothing but its cantabile character to re- 
commend it. 

" seize we the moments," a Round for so- 
prano and two tenors, with accompaniment, is 
from The Rencontre. This belongs to the same 
category as the piece last mentioned. 

" The huge Globe," for alto, tenor, and bass, 
doubled sometimes in chorus, with accompani- 
ment, is from The Gnome King. The triviality 
of this Glee is quite unworthy of Bishop, who, in 
almost every other instance of his setting words 
of such strong character as those here appro- 
priated, wrote his very best. J 



" Mark, comrades, mark," for alto, tenor, and 
bass, with accompaniment, is from Fortunatus. 
This, like the three preceding pieces, rather 
exists as a mummy, whose pyramid is the Com- 
plete Collection of the composer's Glees, than 
derives immortality even from its association 
with its ever living truly animated companions. 

" 0, how sweet the opening day," for three 
ladies' voices and a bass, with accompaniment, 
is from The Farmer's Wife. The good effect 
of the somewhat unusual vocal combination 
partly compensates for the common-place cha- 
racter of the melody ; as a song of thanksgiving 
for harvest, this piece will be acceptable on 
many an occasion when a deeper expression of 
the sentiment would not be understood, and 
then, if better fitting the available means for 
performance, it might effectively be sung as a 
part-song in two verses, omitting the symphonies 
and accompaniment, even at the cost of the con- 
ventional semiquavers, which hover over the 
mention of the lark's singing. 

" Oh let the wine," for soprano, two tenors, 
and bass, with accompaniment, is from Who 
wants a wife ? Here is another piece of which 
the easy flow of the vocal parts is the chief, nay, 
the only merit. 

" Sweet rose of England," a Monody on the 
Princess Charlotte, is a soprano solo, alternated 
with quartett for two female and two male voices, 
with accompaniment. This has much grace and 
not a little feeling ; but its many closes in one 
key, give it an air of monotony, that, combined 
with its length, prevents its good effect. 

"Stand! who's there?" for alto, two tenors, 
and bass, sometimes doubled in chorus, with 
accompaniment, is from The Maniac. In the 
first movement of this the voices may be said to 
accompany the accompaniment, which latter is 
picturesque, though its images are all conven- 
tional. Oh that larks and wolves and horses and 
such like should each have a set form of presen- 
tation in music, wherewith the composer delineates 
as with a stencil, his fancy sleeping while his 
hand and his memory work alone ! The second 
movement, " Softly through the greenwood," is 
essentially vocal. 

" 0, for the harp," is a detached Glee for 
alto, two tenors, and bass. The poetry (which 
justly deserves this classification), by Mr. W. F. 
Collard, is an apostrophe to some pre-eminent 
musician, whose name does not occur in the 
verses, and is provokingly suppressed in the 
title ; thus it seems that the composer, who 
was his own editor, utterly disregarded all 
accessories that might enhance the interest 
of his music, and not only (as I have more 
than once observed) omitted from his dramatic 
scenes the names of the characters, with what 
stage directions were necessary to make the 
situation intelligible, but here, in a didactic piece, 
withheld the one word that would explain the 
purport of the whole. The distinguishing fea- 
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ture in the music is the frequent prominent 
occurrence of the chord of the 7th that modu- 
lates into the key of the subdominant — a good 
enough effect save where, as in this instance, it 
is the only one. 

" The fox jump'd over the parson's gate," 
a Quintett for two sopranos, two tenors, and 
bass, with accompaniment, is from Guy Man- 
nering. Recollection of the stage business may 
serve as a key to the purport of this piece, which 
else would seem meaningless ; the first tenor, in 
the character of Dominie Sampson, maintains 
his song independently of the other voices, while 
Lucy Bertram is first invited by, and then accepts 
the hospitality of her companion singers. The 
music, though it does not lack harmony, is not 
equal to other pieces in the same opera. 

" Now by day's retiring lamp," Quintett for 
two sopranos, two tenors, and bass, with accom- 
paniment, is from Don John. The words are 
ingeniously painted, and there is that kind of 
prettiness, in the last movement especially ,"which 
is certain to please the little educated class of 
hearers, who like always the sound of staccato 
voices, with imitated bells, and other such ad- 
juncts as suggest more than the mere notes 
define. 

" My fatherland," for mezzo-soprano, and four 
male voices, with dispensable accompaniment, is 
from The Romance of a Day. It may be 
described as a part-song in two verses, or as a 
paramount melody with vocal accompaniment ; it 
is a lucky imitation of the Swiss Yodel, and 
though it is throughout in one key, and upon two 
chords, its tunefulness saves it from monotony 

" Stay, prythee, stay," a Sestett for three female 
and three male voices, with accompaniment, is 
from The. Miller and his Men. The charming 
vocal effects and the happy turns of harmony 
that characterise this piece, are insufficient com- 
pensation for the want of marked melody and 
the absence of design ; the long prevalence of 
one key is tedious, and the seemingly ceaseless 
repetition of words is eminently undramatic. 

" Oh, bold Robin Hood," a tenor solo, inter- 
spersed with strophes for alto, three tenors, and 
two basses, with accompaniment, is from Maid 
Marian. It needed not Mr. Planchfi's capital 
animated verses to prompt Bishop with this 
jovial lay, for in many another piece with a like 
emphatic theme, even when he has not had such 
true poetry to tickle his imagination, our com- 
poser has been no less successful than in this ; 
it was no little merit in him, that, so often as he 
repeated his subject he so rarely repeated him- 
self — verily he must have been descended from 
Friar Tuck, so thoroughly was he the Bishop of 
the merry greenwood. 

" Though from our cheerful home," a Round 
for three sopranos, with accompaniment, is from 
Yelva. The opening melody is insipid, the 
counterpoint to this adds little to its effect, and , 



the unvaried accompaniment clogs rather than 
heightens the small interest of the vocal parts. 

" The red, red wine," a trio for ladies' voices, 
alternated with full chorus, with accompaniment, 
is from Maid Marian. This is, by very far, 
weaker than any of the pieces from the same 
opera already noticed. The historical propriety 
may be questioned of representing the minstrels 
at a mediaeval banquet — and such are the sup- 
posed singers of the trio — by female voices; were 
the musical interest greater, one would have no 
thought of an antiquarian enquiry. 

" To that loved bosom," a trio for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and tenor, with accompaniment, 
is from The Antiquary. One cannot but marvel, 
in comparing this, and several of the pieces lately 
noticed, with the overtures to the composer's 
earliest operas, that he who had ever written in 
so musicianly a manner, could subsequently have 
given to the world such formless productions. In 
the trio before us, the matter is little better than 
the design. 

" The knight and the maid " for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and bass, with accompaniment, 
is from the volume dedicated to Bianchi. This 
pretends to little and fulfils its pretensions. 

" The love-lorn maid," for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, and bass, with accompaniment,, is from 
Edward the Black Prince. The vocal harmony 
is singularly thin, the accompaniment scarcely 
enriches it, and the melodic interest does not 
counterbalance its weakness. 

" The monk must arise," is for soprano, 
contralto, and bass, with accompaniment. I have 
been unable to trace the work from which it is 
extracted. Sir Walter Scott's words, — yes, and 
his ideas — are well expressed, but the Glee is 
monotonous from the want of variety of key. 

" The vesper bell," for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
and bass, with accompaniment, seems, like the 
foregoing, to be a detached Glee. It contains 
some very pretty effects, and well embodies the 
charming spirit of Mrs. Hemans' verses, to which 
it is set. 

" Whether the sun is burning," a soprano solo, 
with a refrain for two female voices and bass 
designed to be sung in chorus, the whole having 
essential accompaniment, is from Masaniello — 
not the adapted opera of Auber, but a drama of 
some ten years' earlier date, for which Bishop 
wrote several concerted pieces besides thepresent. 
It is smooth, but otherwise in no way striking. 

"The patron of science and song," for alto, 
tenor, and bass, occasionally doubled in chorus, 
with accompaniment, is a detached Glee, written 
in honour (to guess from the allusions in the 
words) of the late Prince Consort ; but here again, 
the inexplicit plan of the Complete Collection 
leaves one nothing but a guess for one's pains. 
If the music be good enough to praise a prince 
and a patron, who shall demur ? To estimate his 
eulogies, however, by the interest of his ideas, 
one must opine that the composer felt more 
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strongly about outlaws, deer, bottles, winds, boats, 
and even of Sancho's darling sleep, than about 
any prince, either sole or consorted. 

" When the wind blows," a Round for three 
tenors, doubled in chorus at the conclusion, with 
accompaniment, is from The Miller and his Men. 
It does one real good, and gives a strong fillip to 
one's flagging relish — after the long course of 
indifference through which you and I, patient 
reader, have been fellow travellers for the last 
column or more of the Musical Times — to light 
upon aspecimen of such genial, genuine, generous, 
unsought, and unwrought creation as the present, 
where the emphatic character and striking phrases 
of the original melody are both relieved and 
enforced by each additional vocal counterpoint, 
and the effect of the whole is heightened by the 
happy orchestration ; the wind blew indeed from 
a right quarter, when it wakened this idea in the 
composer's brain, and fanned him with fortunate 
influences while he moulded it into form. 

"Welcome to this place," for four female 
voices, with accompaniment, is one of the inter- 
polations in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Fairy-like one can scarcely find this to be, 
Mendelssohn has spoilt us for all musical fairies 
other than his own, having established his sove- 
reignty in the dream realm of a midsummer night, 
co-equal with that of Shakspere; but Bishop's 
Glee is harmonious, and sweet, and pretty, and 
would please some listeners, who might themselves 
be dreamers at the performance of Mendelssohn's 
music. 

" What phrase sad and soft," a Quartett for 
two sopranos, and two tenors (the tenors of fifty 
years since must have had power in their lower 
notes such as is now unknown), with accompani- 
ment, is from The Noble Outlaw. It is graceful, 
perhaps deserves a stronger expletive ; but, dra- 
matically, nothing but the sweetness of the sorrow 
of parting could warrant such a protraction of 
the situation, by the frequent iteration of the 
words ; may every farewell be as tender if not so 



lasting. 



(To be continued.) 



ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

At length the Directors of the Opera Company have 
proved their right to the name which they have assumed. 
Helvellgn, an opera on an English subject, by an 
English composer, and executed by English artists, was 
produced on the 3rd ult., and with complete success. 
We must commence by declaring unreservedly our 
opinion that, with our previous knowledge of Mr. Oxen- 
ford's peculiar tact as a librettist, we had hoped that a 
more gracious task would be set before a composer than 
has been done in this case. Helvettyn is carefully laid out 
for music ; but the story takes no hold of the audience ; 
and the dramatic action moves onward, therefore, un- 
accompanied by that sympathy with the characters which 
alone can ensure a sympathy with the music. The story 
is taken from a drama called Der Sonnwendhof, by Mosen- 
thal, an author better known by his Deborah, which has 
been lately made so popular through Miss Bateman's 
acting. Without enumerating all the incidents which 
make up this somewhat improbable plot, we may briefly 



say that it turns upon the fortunes of a young orphan, 
whose father is suspected, years before the commence- 
ment of the drama, to have set fire to a foundry. Being 
expelled from the farm where she has for many years 
resided, for the small crime of abstracting a jug of milk, 
intended for a poor bed-ridden woman, she retires to a 
solitary hut In the mountains, whither she is followed by 
the villain Luke, who endeavours to persuade her to burn 
down the farm belonging to his sister-in-law, Mabel, in 
revenge for her conduct in turning her out of doors. 
With a few love-scenes for the Tenor, for whom both 
ladies have conceived a passion, and a thunder-bolt for 
Luke, who turns out to be the real incendiary of the 
foundry, these are all the points of interest for a plot 
extending to four long acts. That Mr. Macfarren can 
struggle manfully against difficulties has been shown on 
many occasions; and in Eelvellyn one more instance 
is added of this power. Few composers indeed could be 
found who would bestow their talent's upon the common- 
place dialogues which such a story as we have described 
must inevitably contain ; and throughout the work it has 
been obviously a matter of extreme difficulty to keep the 
attention of the audience sufficiently alive whilst the 
characters are discussing such every-day incidents as the 
legal disposal of property, and the journey of Mabel to 
prove her husband's will at Doctors' Commons. Again, 
we feel that Mr. Macfarren, in addition to the obstacles 
he has had to encounter in dealing with the libretto, has 
been compelled to bear in mind that English creative 
talent was in this opera to be placed upon its trial ; and 
thus the spontaneous flow of ideas so observable in 
Jessy Lea, and The Soldier's Legacy, has been to 
a certain extent kept under subjection. In founding 
an English school of music, it will be necessary to go 
forward rather than backward ; and if, therefore, in 
Helvellyn. we so often trace the conventional type of 
some of our quaint native melodies, it is rather with 
sorrow that we feel how little our composers dare 
advance in the art when they desire to impress a pure 
nationality upon their works. In an artistic sense, the 
best parts of Mr. Macfarren's opera are to be found in 
the concerted music, which is stamped throughout with 
an individuality which we do not find in many operas 
where the local colouring is made so important a feature. 
Amongst these we would especially cite the Finale to the 
third act, which is touched with a masterly hand through- 
out, and is unquestionably the best piece in the opera. 
We must also mention the Quartet with chorus, " This 
spot from the days of my childhood I've known," which 
is well written for the voices, and exceedingly dramatic. 
Amongst the solos, the one originally intended for the 
Tenor, but now sung by Madame Parepa, "A blessing on 
the Harvest fall," will no doubt be the most popular; 
but we infinitely prefer the Tenor ballad, " Take the 
flower I bring," which has an elegant flowing melody, 
and is well adapted to the words. The two prime donne 
have ample opportunity for the display of their executive 
powers ; but where we see the influence of the vocalist, 
instead of the composer, so prominently brought forward, 
we feel that we have a right to criticise the singing rather 
than the music. The execution of the opera is, on the 
whole, exceedingly good. Mesdames Parepa and Lem- 
mens-Sherrington scarcely ever sang with greater effect ; 
and Mr. Henry Haigh, with an excellent Tenor voice, 
gave the whole of his music with a care which almost 
compensated for his many vocal defects, too deeply rooted 
now, we fear, to be ever eradicated. Mr. Alberto 
Laurence sang the part of Luke with an energy which 
quite took the audience by surprise, winning an unanimous 
encore for the last movement of his scena in the hut ; and 
Mr. H. Corri, as the old servant Steenie, was exceedingly 
painstaking throughout. The scenery and groupings 
were highly creditable to the new opera company ; and 
if Helvellyn may be taken as a sample of tlie manner in 
which works are to be placed upon this stage, English 
composers may well be proud of their new home. 
We have only space to record the success of Madlle. 



